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The Wisconsin Workplace Partnership Training (WPT) 
program, which provides job-specific basic skills education to 
employees at their worksites, is a cooperative effort between the 
state's board of education, labor unions, and manufacturers 
association. At the time of the evaluation of the its third year, the 
program was operating at 23 sites throughout Wisconsin. During the 
evaluation, 102 participants were interviewed at 10 randomly selected 
sites, and 160 local partners from those and other sites completed 
mail surveys. The participants strongly agreed that the program had 
improved their basic academic skills, job skills, self-image, work 
quality, and problem-solving skills; however, they strongly disagreed 
as to whether the program resulted in increased promotability. The 
local partners solidly agreed that participants* basic academic 
skills improved after participation in the program, but they 
expressed only weak agreement with the statements that the program 
enhanced participants* job and problem-solving skills. The most 
important program goals identified by partners were enhanced 
self-image and math and reading skills. Six policy recommendations 
were formulated based on the survey responses. (Appended are the 
participant and local partners* survey instruments and site visit 
schedule. Twenty tables are included.) Contains 35 references. 
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Training Program. The evaluation spans the P~| ^pii '^^lol^j job.rpcdflc basic skills 

Wisconsin workplace P'«n««h.p Train.i^Progr«n^ <»«^ 

educati -s to employees at their worksttes. ^ P^^J^^XpTwIm^ State AFL-CIO. and Wisconsin 
of vocational. Techmcal and ^"^"^"J^ 

Manufacturers and a>mmerce (^C) « the «a^Uvel «p^,enutives. .ftd the 

vocational Technical and Adulj^t««on (V^^^^ 

employing companies. During the period or this evaluation, w^f^ i— 

. . . u National Workolacc Utcwcv Ptotrtm Adult Edutttion Act monies 

•nic projea was funded *!j,'«**"l^'"*Xinb?lS^^ 
from theU.S. Department ofEd««tion.j^«d«^^ 

Technical and Adult Education Jhe ««m 'iwrt ^ I ^ $2^^l. The Ceater on 

matching funds of $1^425 ^f^^'^^^^^^.l^^^^^^r^ was awarded the a,«tra« to 
Education and Work. School of Education, universiiy oi 

perform the third party evaluatkm. 

one hundred two (102) particip^its were interviewed indh^«jljr« ^n ^tdomly-selecto* site. A u»ul of 
160 local partners from those and the rcmainins sites completed nail suiveys. 

w w.rf <«nr/wMi tfi haxic aademic skills. In job>related measures, they 
Participants »oHdty .greeduut ^ey h«d >^P ^ "^J^^ .Ulls, but strongly 

agreed that they had improved m )<* weak atreement on letttot aloni better 

dSagreed on the question of P~~»»'7^ fcU betwJeo nitrlity 
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Local p.nn« .Uo soMl, .gr«. Uu. p.nicii«.B >»! '»P«^^.'Sf^,'SfS'iSS 

job skills and problem sohang- They were neutral 

supervisors, inaeased quality. eUgibility for promotion and job enjoyment 

some differences were seen between Fnicipam and.loal par^ 3^im«e''^*"«S"5 

rm'-^-rs^ 

and reading skills. 

equal access for employees on all shifts. 
Policy rcrummendaiions induded: 

I. Each program should focus oo a limited number of objecUves that meeu the De«ls of that worksite 
rather than 16 participant outcomes In addition to process outcomes. 



•Compuier skills defined by sutc V^TT leaders as operation of computers to enhance basic skills 
needed at the job site and to utilize instructional software. 
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This evaluation measured opinions on p«rticip.nt improvement in seven basic »''•» 
rch^^U ^cLs -nus. local programs were .countable for 1ft part.cir«nt outcomes m «ld.t.on ,o 13 process 
«h|catvcs (or orientmg employees, training peer tdvis.>rs. and the like. 

It would be helpful for each program site to identify which of the 16 ^jn;* °;jP;"i^»?";,^^^ 
be targeted at thai worksite. For example, -promotion- is a general ^^Ijf, P~J^'J^„^'"^^^ 
partners alike indicated that promotions .nd job transfers are not If'^^""^ 
program. During economic slumps such as the one «P<="«"«^.*"""«;**= P^"^^^^ 
inducted, proinotion may be an irrelevant outcome. At one site, of the panwpants mterviewed. more were 

on lay-off than were currently employed. 

in addition, many companies are flattening their •'2^^ 
administrative stmaures luch as self-managed teams. Promotions and Job transfers may not be lelevam 

measures in such companies. 

The benefits of sharper focus at each site would be more effeaive use of resources and an opportunity for 
more closely lioking local planning and evaluation. 

2. InstnKtlon In Usie sUlU shoald be taotwlnfly imbedded In •"f^^'fSIll*!^^::^^ 
incmiscd o« of Job sUll itquireoMit walyses. called Workptace EdocaUool Skills Analytte (WESA). 

-niis process of imbedding basic skills InstrucUon in job-sj^dfic tasks ~ltC;l''iSn2S*Si!te^ 
renecteS in the UUes given to the Learning Centers, as *nSengraph toe's Pmon^^ 
Tecumseh Produa's Education. TVainiag and Devetopment Ctenter, and W«*«ha MmkhW Ito^^ 
Enancement and EduaUon Center. THere is v«iation, however. ^''^^^Z^^S.^^t 
specific tastmction aaually occurs. THe models vary from programs whoe the ^Jj^ 
teaming v. .t is required of worken to the more passive models pattemtd 

instrucu>rs are a^iUble to partidpwtt in the Learning Center. Only several insimcton mentioned nsing 
WESA job analyses as the basis for curriculum devetopment 

Reading per 5e is not a top priority of participants, even though employers need f»P»oye« T*** 
reading stouTpartidpants indicatc4 their pruritics for the program. dUng computer «»*~»^J^"i^ 
image as the top thrU. Reading wm aeventh in priority. This pomtt to the need to provide contexi-^pedfic 
instnicUon which will enhance workers' self-esteem through enhanced job skills while Improvmg reading and 
related basic skills in the process. 

AS asserted in the 1990-91 WPT evaluation, unless the program can legitimately position itsdf in the q«s 
of potential participants as something other than remediation aimed at fixing individuals, it wiU not be able 
to serve those employees most in need. 

3. Sites shouM WenUiy and prorWe the opttmal mix between totally IndlvWualiwI tastnictioo and short- 
term, small froup classes. 

One-on-one instruction is enormously Ubor intensive for the instructor and is not u likely to result in the 
team building and verbal communiation skills increasingly required by employers as mtenctivecooperatjvc 
learning in small groups. Short-term classes with low numbers (approximately 10 per class) which enable 
studenu to learn owperaiively should be provided and be supplemented with one-on-one assutanoc. Such a 
riS^v^Tuld aSomodaSTleamSig syles of those who learn most effeaively through mteracuon an actmty, as 
well as those who learn best through on-on-one independent study. 

4. Companies wishing greater participation of employees in educational upgrading should provide paid time 
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tfurlnK the work «»y for «np»03« «luctloo. 

t^mm Mmrk hours and ovcriimc. On the 
m mos. (rcqucnuy mcnUoncd turners ^^nySu^^^^^^^ P^^^^"' 
cna>«ragcmcnt ««lc. loal partners '>*^»'*^<^ or siafte parent are under even more 

,nccnt.vL for participation. Empk^^cs w.th toma«. J^Jf ' J^f^Jji^^ inSii difficult to divert »of« 
pre«urc to f.t in eoentiaJ life aamt.es "ound^rk hou« and con ^ 

Lc into educational pursuits °f '^iTk ho^ro^u coSm^^^ «««^ »»»» «f ^""^ > ^ 

Another provided release time durmg houn J^ata ooucoca ^ 22% compared to a 

«o«bte WI^ to to tataidrf coMlltoent troop eir^^ 

Cunent prop-n participants consider computer ^^^J^^, S^JT^^^ 
program foV^If WPT is to serve iu f^^^^^^^^^^'^l^ox flSn^puter 

m addition m««y of t^ WPT ^J^^-^ o^t^^^^S^S ^11^^^ 
computer Ute«tc to perform their job*. A "^^^^^^^^J^^S^ZiOic of the mSti reboot 
bcfoVe attending the WPT Uanung to maniputate Se computer 
the computer «"»~»«^;'^ So^^i^ia. •Advwcea >k inf6ttn.tion4«sed 

himseU. Authors Camcvale. Gainer, "^^f JJ^^Z^^ of changing skills leqniiemenu in 
technology lcomputerh.nh«^M|dso^l^^ p^Uon 

rwjri^'s^p.^:^^^^^^^^^ °^ ™ 

"^-^M^t^le either wOl ^rk directly with -£-1,^,^ S)^^ 

some sigdficant v«y. An innuencc as pervasive as this ''^^'^^^r^^f^ problems and issues 
^t nofoSy underst««ls what computers an and o^oU^^^^ 

involved in their use. Computer competency is a basic skiU complementary to i- 
as reading, writing, mathematics, and reasomng. kc .hie to- 

m Demonstrate some ability to use the computer and appropriate software lor. 
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•modeling, simulatioas, and deosion making 

•problem solving, boih through the use of existing programs and through experience with developing 
one's own programs. . . (p. 

Lcarnins lo use computer software can serve the dual function of enhancing basic academic skills while 
simulianttiusly developing job skills without stigmatizing workers as being 'dumb* or deficient. 
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Scope oT the EvsImUoci 

T1.cf«.U^np«an evaluation Of .he.h.d year Of .n^plemcnt^^^^^^^^ 
Trammg Program m evaluation spans the program from March U ^ sSlt 

W^sconMn WorKpUcc ^"-«:Sj;;f "^^^^^^ 

educatwn to employee* a tl«^rt«rto^^^ Wisconsin State AFL^O. and Wisconsin 

Of vocational, ^^hntcal and Adult W^^^^^ 

employing companies. During the period of this cvaluatwn. the program °P*"f li.^'*?^ " J; 
Ohis evaluation includes 22 of the 23 sites as the most recent program site. Snap^n Tools, was m its 

formative stage.) 

•n,c center on Eduction and Work. School of Educaiion. University of Wls«nsto.fcUdiso«. was awarded 
the contract to perform the third-party evaluation. 

and/or advancement and improved produaivity. 

The oroiea was funded with federal National WorkpUce Uieracy Program Adult Edocition Act monia 
Ir^ the^To^rtient SSlSSon and «lmiiiisten!d in Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Boaid of Vocauonal. 

TZ^^!:r^S:^^r^^^T^^ pant ^ -^^^^.^^^ i^SSSSr ^""^^ 
matching funds of $1,584,425 (61.75%). bringing the toul projea resources to $2,565^1. 

•n»e study sought to determine the extent to which program participants and local ^"^^J!^^ 
participate had increased attaimnent of key academic and K>^'»»«f.,«^StiJrL^ S^x 
obieaWtt both Bouos viewed as most significant Further, the study sought to identify some of the T«t 
?SS^^biSt?^p^ Whose paSdpants v-eported the highest levels of Improvement «:.de»ic.ny 

and in terms of job-related skills. 

m wrr sites and local partners studied in this evaluaUon are found in y»^»«^,^»" 
thk studv are indicated with double asterisks. Thirteen, ove' half, of the programs were operated m 

^rnnSip^ti?u^lfn.A^^^^^ 
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BEST COPY AVAiiaE 



. . ^T^nXT^ot greatest interest. Membenfcip on this 
An ad hoc evaluation planning '"^^^^ ,o the State Director. Workptocc 

informal team included the Assistant, OenertI Education Coiuulttnt, and 

Training Program Project Director and ^'^^^^f^'^""^^ 

Curriculum Development Cor«ulUnt f»m tl^e ^„ ^^^i, 

the Peer Advisor 0,nsul.ant and ^\ ^^^^f ^ g^up ^ to refine the q»«tiD«s of 

lit^^nTmet^^ 

^Trw^fei^ JHr^gram "^^^^^ agree the>- have achieved their academic and K»b.reUted 
Objectives? 

2. TO «b« ««.. do kK.1 .|~ •>». •«« *^ 
through participation in the propam? 

3, Which program objectives do pwtidpants »id iocal pwtnei, view » most *ignilic«t? 

4 What are some of the "best prKtices- exhibited by the propuos whose panidp«ttt itport tbe highest 
mean of improvement in academic skills and job performance. 

Oil a five^potnt scale, 
m Original research desip had called for a partidpam 

little or no response. 

•nte altenutive of having instruaors assist low-level readers in ^f, ZTuiSS 

became of the potential for singling out and/or embarrassing tndmduals. A related problem would be that 
of confidentiality of partidpantt* responses. 

. .1.- ,-c*.frfier Kathleen A. Paris, PhJ>n of the Center on Educitioo and Work 
Interviewers mduded the researcher. M«w«e° rw^Unr rcw- Gvnthia Kaickiehm, Projea 
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and one bccau« it was her fint visit to the Learning Center. A total of 102 partidpanu w« interviewed. The 
participant response rate was <)in .Thc schedule for the site visits is found In the Appendices. 

As Tahic 2 indicates, at the time «)f site visits, the ten programs reported toul average enrollment for April 
and J!y 1^ « being Ml participants. Of those. 102 were injterview^ '^^J «n^^^^^^^ 
represents 30% of the current WPT population for the 10 sites. (The 102 ample partiapants represent 3% 
of the total yearly enrollment for all sites through May/June. 1992. which wm 3.187.) 



Ttbte 2 







Avcnie NoBbcr Aiicndms 
ApriVMay 


Fcmat 




t2 


32 


3t 


Bckkx CorpociUon 


10 


It 






16 


S9 


27 




13 


23 


57 


J. I Cue 


12 


83 


15 




5 


5 


100 


Mitwtulcee County 


12 


66 


18 


Royal Basket 


7 


19 


37 




2 


4 






n 


32 


41 


ToUl 


102 


341 


le axnmnv wit caU UytokamM 



Copper. 

Noie. AKciMtoiKC «»»u pcovklcd by WBVTAE. 

At each of the ten sites visited, written surveys with self-addressed, stamped eovetopes were ^vetk so the 
following: (a) Union liaison to the program; (b) Union president if different individual than program liaison; 
(c) Company liaison to the program; (d) Human resource direaor, (e) CEO or highest ofBdal on site; (e) 
Three to six peer advisors idenUfied by instructors; (0 Teacher(s); (g) VTAE supervisor. For the lemaming 
12 sites, surveys were sent to the local partners listed above. In addition to being asked about program impacts, 
instructors were asked how they ensured that materials were ttUored to needs of the worksite. 

Local partner surveys were coded for identificaUon. Phone calls were made to ncn-respondents to encourage 
them to complete and return their surveys. Dau were ubulated by site and in the aggregate. 

As Table 3 indicates, 197 surveys were sent or given to local partners which included instnictors, union 
officials, company officials, peer advisors, and VTAE supervisors. A toul of 160 local partner surveys was 
returned for a local partner response rate of 81%. 

Instniaors had the highest response rate, 95%. followed by VTAE supervisors, 91%, and peer advisors, 89%. 
The response rate for company and union officials was similar. 68% and 63%, respcctivc»y. 
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Siamncal anahm. Anitysls of variance (ANOVA) was performed lo determine it statistically significant 

differences exi5;ted among: 

1. All participant responses relative to improvement in academic and job-related measures based on the 
independent variables of site, age, gender, racial and ethnic background, months of attendance and highest 
grade in school completed; 

2. Participants' and local partners' opinions relative to participants' academic improvement which included 
math, writing, reading, speaking. English-As-A-Second Unguagc (ESL), skilU for Uie GED test and 
computer skills (computer skills was defined by sttte WPT leaders as operation of computers to enhance 
basic skills needed at the job site and to utilize instruaional software); 

3. Panicipanis' and local partners* opinions relative to participants' impfovement in job-retated measures 
which included job skills, ability to work together with other employees, ability to work with supervisors, 
ability to solve problems, quality of work and self-image; 

4. Participants* and local partners' opinions relative to promoubility of participants; 

5. Panicipants' and local panncrs* opinions relative to whether or not participants actually are promoted; 

6. Participants' and local partners' opinions relative to whether or not participants aaually transfer to 
different jobs; 

7. Participants' and local partners' opinions relative to participants* increased enjoyment of their jobs. 

Where the ANOVA indicated significant differences, the Schcff* post hoc comparison test was used to 
identify where the differences existed. Vicki Jacobs of the UW*Madison Experimental Design Lab provided 
assisunce with the sutistical analysis. 

Umltatioos 

The primary limiution of this study was the difficulty of locating a random sample of participants at the 
sites. The two earlier WPT studies conduaed by the researcher also eaoed this limiution. Although a random 
sample could have been drawn from a list of participants, the individuals woukl have been avaOabk; fDr 
interviews at sporadk: times due to their work schedules. Discussions with project personnel indicated that 
locating and scheduling prc-sclectcd participants was untenable given the privacy assurances participants had 
received. Researchers interviewed all participants who used the Learning Center during their scheduled site 
visit As was suted earlier, two days of interviewing were scheduled at each site to ensure that workers from 
each shift could be surveyed. 

An inherent difSculty in determining appropriate sample size is the nature of the participant population 
served by the WPT program. Those who attend are not a sutic group. Participants may use the Learning 
Center only one or two times to acquire the skills or information they need. They may visit the Learning 
Center and sign up as a participant and may not come bacL This means that the total participant count for 
the span of one year is considerably higher than the number of participants who may be utilizing the Learning 
Center at a given time. In this study, rather than utilizing the annual figures to determine the program 
numbers, the number of students who were reported by the sites as attending during the two-month period 
of the site visit was used as the population number. (See Table 2.) 

Finally, for both local partners and participants, the research for the most part» examined their opinions and 
perceptions. These perceptions could not be empirically validated in this study. Questions to participants as 
to whether they had received job promoiions or transfers were the exception to this. 
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Paitldp«nt Deaocraphies 

. , iiTftf tho WPT sites were sufvcved. The umpie was winy 

atndfr. in .h.s s.uUy. 102 participanu from 10 of he 22 - missing (or 3%.) 

which was 55% male and 45% female at mid-ycar. 



Table 4 



Gender 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


53 


52 


Female , 


46 


45 


No Response 


3 


3 


Totals 


102 


100 



<ace. heM«een ates 25-44. Fortv percetit were 45 and over. This 
Over half of the partwpants. 58%, were ofj^^ f^ /. jjj,^ -older worken.' (THe federal 
indi«tes that the program serves a subsuntial P°«>°» "^^^^J^^^^ 
definition Jor purpose* of definini olderwkers as .pro^ 

age dau Of the We. Age of tlK^ totar^^^ 

the sample and slight vanatioiu to "^'^^I'^'^^^^Ztr^ theSmptetociodcd 40%. while 
interval. The toul popuUtion laduded 6%. Fbr the «r *5«»J !Jr «U Attvolder ooup than the popuUtion. 

l^.^t^l.T^TiU':^^ was also to ti age 25^ inten^L 

Table 5 



Yeats of Age 


Number 




Peroeat 


16-24 


1 


1 


25-44 


59 


58 


45 and over 


41 


40 


No Response 


1 


1 


Totals 


102 


100 
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Pamapnnis* Ethnic Groups 



Ethnic Group 


Number 


Percent 


Asian American 


4 


4 


Black 


10 


10 


Hispanic 


3 


3 


Native American 


1 


1 


White 


82 


80 


No response 


2 


2 


Touls 


102 


100 



II * 102 



Ethnic Group Membmhip. The majority of participants surveyed, 80%. were white. Ten percent were black. 
Other groups, such as Asian Americaa. Hispanic, and Native Ameiicwt, accounted for a vciy sauU portion 
of those interviewed, 4%. 3%. and 1% respectively. Tl»esc figures were very dose to the demognpUe dau tor 
the entire participant population as reported to WBVTAE for the mid^project report That report showed that 
the majority of all WPT participants, 79%, were white. Fourteen percent were black. Other groups represented 
in the toul WPT population were: Asian American. 1%: Hispanic 5%; and Native American, less than 1%. 

Educational Attainment Table 7 summarizes dau on highest grade in school completed by each participant 
surv^ed. Over half. 55%, were high school graduates. Fifteen percent had not graduated from high schoot 
When the percenuge of those with some coUege work (19%) is combined with the penxatage of college 
graduates (9%). it can be seen that 28% of the sample had attended coUege. There appeared to be some 
variation between the umple and the population in terms of educational attainment V^thin the sample, 65% 
had completed grades 9-12, while 51% of the WPT population had completed gradtss 9-12 at a m ar im n m 
Within the sample, 31% bad over 12 years of education, compared to 39% for the WPT poputation. (For 08 
grade completion. Pgures were simitar for the sample and the WPT poputation at 5% and 7% respectively.) 
This suggests that educational attainment level of the sample was sUghtty lower than the poputation as a whole 
with a higher proportion of high school graduates and a lower proportion of partidpantt with some 
postsecondary education. The researcher oouM neither Identify the cause for this difference, nor any 
confounding effect the difference might have in interpreting the resulu. 

Table 7 



Participants ' Hi^test Grade in School Completed 



Highest Grade 


Number 


Percent 


Seventh grade or less 


1 


1 


Eighth grade 


4 


4 


Ninth*Eleventh grade 


10 


10 


Twelfth grade 


56 


55 


Thineenth-Fifteenth grade 


19 


19 


College graduate 


9 


9 


No Response 


3 


3 


Totals 


102 


101' 



n=: lOZ 

*E)oes not equal lOOf^ due to enors of rounding. 
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.ummar, J in Tah.c X. Half of .he f -"'^'P*"'*, ".r^.^n^^^^^^^^^^ *o»W indicate a relatively 5hort- 
months. OncfouMh (24^) had attended ^^^^J ozx^ on months of attendance were not 
term invoNement on the part of the majority of those svfvcyea. u 
available for the W?T population. 

Table 8 

Months of Attendanee 




Touts 

■iXxTnoi equal 100% due to enois of roundin|. 



firtklpuiu* View* (k»ir 

Skills in a variety of academic skill areas. The ^^^p^B could also indicate that they 

3 . ncUher uffte nor discpw, 4 - ag«r. and \'^^^^ :^^^^x level of agreemeat that they 
not studied a particular area with a response of not appUcobU. inus uie iu»b« 

had improved would be S.OO. 

reponse lo ^ «t4eofc ««««« '^*^:^^^^^tmsrT«m^t«V^ 
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Computer - " | * \ ^ ' \ ^ i 

insiruci'.onal $o(r*arc 
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Tabic U» mcuucs ,hc op.n.ons only of those indivKluaK who they sjj^icd 
of th(«e who agreed or strongly agreed they had improved ranged from 100% in ESL to 83% in writing. 



Table U) 



Basic Skills 


Pj»M¥flU of Those Who 
Studied the Skill Who 
Agreed or Strongly 
Agreed They Had 
Improved 


English as a Second 
Language 


100 


Math 


98 


Computer* 


96 


GED 


90 


Reading 


M 


Speaking 


86 


WriUng 


83 



to enhance basic skills needed at the job site and to utilize instractlonal software. 



Job-ReUued Measures. Participants were asked to indicate the ortent to which they had improved in a varie^ 
of ?b.«S;S Ti»e sSe Likert sole was used throughout with I indicatinj stnmgfy degree and 5 

indicating strongfy agree. 

Participant responses are summarized in Table 11. Participants' mean response » 
was 171. These reponses may be studied bom two pcnpe«ti«». First, the means for responses ranfed from 
1 JO for becoming eUgible for promotion to 4.16 for in^rovingjob skills. 

Not applicable responses in academic items were not included in calcutations of t^'ej*"- ^"'f.f^J^^ 
studied mth or th^^did not We were interested only in the responses of those jjjo «*J«^ 
Whereas, the job-related measures are desired program outcomes regardless °f P^P?"*^ 
studied. A not applicable response to this second group ukes on a greater "gn^once. It ^« 
participants do no\ sec the reUUonship between their WPT experience and the desired ouwomes^ mud, tes 
ErocUim that they have attained those outcomes. Thus not applicable responses were assigned a value of zero. 

The researcher also arrayed the responses to this series of quesUons acarding to V^''''^^;'^^^^ 
or strongfy agree. Results are summarized in Table \Z As Table 12 mdicates, the great majority apeed or 
strongly agreed they had improved their self-image. Also among the top Utree were i"P'^°^"» »° P^>^ 
solving and job skills. At the low end was eUgibility for promouon. It is reassunng to note that ana^B by 
means alone also shows the same three items, improvement in self-image, problem-solving, and job skills, m 
the top three of the array and the same item, eUgibUity for promotion, at the bottom. 
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JobSkiUs 


54 


Job Enjoyment 


50 


Getting along better with other employees 


47 


Qunlity 


41 


Getting ilong better with supervisois 


3S 


Eligible for promotion 


12 



Percent Of Total Who 
Agreed or Suongly Agreed 
that They Hnd Improved 



thai they iwcrc satisfied with their progress wrs 91%. 

Jot Promos end Transfen. Table 13 summarizes participants' reports « j^^.^S^^^J^f'S? ^S^'t 
promotions or transfers. (One site requested that these qu«uons not be asked of workers.) Ten percent 
reported job transfers and 3% reported having been promoted. 



Table 13 



JOD rromOTwns ana iransjcn 


Yes 

(No.) 


% 


No 

(No.) 


% 


No Response 

(No.) 


% 


Received promotion 


(3) 


3 


(74) 


73 


(25) 


25 


Transfened to a different job 


(10) 


10 


1 (71) 


70 


(21) 


21 
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Independent VanaMes. All pTlicipant responses were Milyzed accordant to the '^^^^'^^^ 
gender raaal and ethn.c background, months of attendance and highest grade 
L no stttufcally significant dkre«« in responses when f 

indicated a statiMically slgniHant response to the item on inaeased job enjoyment '^«>'J^« ^^'JJT ^ 

in «:hool completed. M«n responses from lowest to highest ""^^^ '^^^ 

trades 13-15 3 CM); grades <»-ll. 3.70; grade 8. 4.50. (The ore parttapant in the 7ih ^ade or las «»e|on' d«d 

5otr^i^ndi«fth.;U«ion.)^ 

no meaningful contrasts when categories were aggregated aoo a>r..p.red (e.g.. 12th "J**^" 
grade or 1<L.) THus the initial sutbtical signiflance was regarded by the researcher u an anomaly. 

Local Partners* Views 

impro^nt in Basic SkilU. Local partners were asked to tadi-te the extent to which th^^^ 
attSgthc Learning Center improved workers" skills In a variety of ^'^^Z^ ^"^^^^^^ 
- stronSy disapee: 2 - disagree: 3 - neither agree nor disapee; 4 - agree; and 5 - strongfy apee wasjaed 
LoSTfinneS «uld indicatfthat their Learning Center did not addr«s ^v^n^x 
respoi^ of not applicable. n»us the highest level of agreement that workers Improved as a result of attending 
would be 5.00. 



Table t4 



VltmoflmprwoimimamkShIb 



AraoC 
ImpromDcnt 


Strooity 
(Na) % 


DiMgree 
(Na) % 


. NailKr 
(Na) % 


Afree 
(Na) % 


Stroogly 
Agree 
(Na) % 


Not 

(Na) % 


Mcao 


riiMifliig 


KUth 


W I 


(1) I 


(4) 2 


(52) 30 


(107) 63 


(5) 3 


4^7 


166 




(I) I 




(12) 7 


(S6) 50 


(65) 38 


(5) 3 


4M 


166 




0) 2 


(i) I 


(7) 4 


(74) 43 


(»l) 47 


(5) 3 


'4M 


166 




(i) 1 


(12) 7 


(55) « 


(41) 36 


(30) U 


(12) 7 


3.67 


159 


ESL 


(S) 5 




(37) 22 


(») w 


(26) 15 


(63) 37 


3J1 


108 


GED 






(10) 4 


(«) 36 


(M) 49 


<14) $ 


4^ 


157 


Cooputcf^ 


(2) I 


0) I 


(IS) * 


(54) 32 


(93) 54 


(6) 4 


4^2 


165 


"^1 w ooiuma laai 
^Gonptttcr skiUi m 
iwmictioMi toftw 


Ides UK numo 
are. 


or of tocai panam ittdicauai t 
sute wrrindm M opcntin 


kat iheM vum were addicned at uor sue. 
of compuien lo cnlttftce bMfe tkUk ■ceded 



Table 14 indicates that in seven basic skills areas, the mean responses ranged from 3.67 for speaking to 4.57 
for math. Local partners soUdly agreed that employees improved in math, writing, reading, GED and oompnter 
skills. ESL and speaking garnered the lowest levels of agreement on improvemenL Most sites, however, do 
not offer speaking as a formal study. ESL was not offered at most sites. Tlie mean response to aU academic 
measures was 4^ for local partners. 

Job-Related Measures 

Local partners were asked to indicate the extent to which they believed employees bad improved in a variety 
of job-retated measures. The mean response fbr aU job-related measures was 3.65. The same Liken scale was 
used throughout with 1 indicating strongly disagree and 5 indicating strongly agree. Local partners' response 
are summariied in Table 15. Mean responses ranged from 3.05 for eUgibility for promotion to 4.40 fbr self 
image Local panners responses to these job-related items were not charaoerized by the targe proportion of 
not applicable responses found among participant responses. Nevertheless, for purposes of comparison. Table 
16 depicts the percent of local partners who indicated agreement or strong agreement relative to partiapant 
improvement in those areas. The means indicate soUd agreement that participants had increased self-image, 
but expressed weak agreement relative to job skills and problem-solving. Tliey were dose to neutral retative 
to getting along better with other employees and supervisors, quality, eligibility for promotion and job 
enjoyment. TTieir mesn relative to whether participants are aaually promoted was 1.69 and their mean relatwc 
to job transfers was 1.46. 
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Area oC Impiwetneni 



Ctcttmi Alofti Better 

Octiini Along Better 
iwtN SupetvMoti 

FfoMeiii 'Solving 
Ouahty 



SclfbDSie 



Eiipbte for PniMUon 



DMcree 

N<> 



Hi 
0). 

(2) 



0) 



(«) 



JobEajoyaeat 



Oiuirce 

No. * 



(4), 
(»0) 



Ncitlier 

OM(tCC 



(36) 21 



OS). 
(W) 



(49) » 



(4) 



a») 



(J) 



(52) 



36 
U 
30 
S 



(52) ^ 



(5«) 



A(rcc 

No. ^ 



(77) 



4S 



(5») 35 



(47) 
(W) 
(«•) 



27 
S2 
40 



(4») 



(5t) 



(73) 



43 



A|f«e 

No. % 



(46) 27 



(3«) a 

(27) »6 

(4») 2« 

(22) 13 



(102) 



G51) « 



(22) il 



Noi 
AppUcabte 

Na 



(7) 



(14) 

(21) 
(7)_ 
(»*) 



(«) 



(23) 



(»2) 



U 
4 

4 



13 



Mean 



3J3 



3.47 

3.12 
3J3 
130 



3jBS 



342 



0/ /o6.R<toed We««r« 6y Percent of Agreement Among Locd 



Job-Related Measures 


Percent of Toul who 
Agreed or Strongly 
Agreed that Panidpantt 
Improved 


Self Image 


89 


1 Problem Sotvint 


76 


I Job Skills 


72 


1 Getting along Better with Other 


57 


1 Job Enjoyment 


56 


1 Quality of Work 


53 


1 Eligible for Promotion 


46 


1 Getting atong Better with SupeivisoR 


43 



i^n^m^^'viewsofvartk^satisfacticn. When local partners were asked to indicate what they believed 
was 85%. 

to self image and job enjoyment. 
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Differences wUHin local partner groups. Difference* .monf '«P°~? °' 
union ofTicials. peer advisors, company ofTiaaU. tnsiruaor*. and VTAE supervisors) were noi suiisUcally 

significant except in four cases. 

An analysis of variance ( ANOVA) showed a significant difference between mean topiwemeni to lo^ |o*. 
feia"ed meLures reported by instructors and company offidaU. Instructors lepoited 4.01 whik coapany 
officials reported 3.25 (F(5.136) » 4.49 /> i .05). 

When VTAE supervisors' and instruaois' responses were grouped and compared with otiterpwfinpot 
loaJ^JartnenTun^SS officials/peer advisors, and "company officials alone) tesultt we« TJ*"^ 
mcanVesponse for VTAE sutE^is and instruaois for toul job-ieUted measures was 3J6. AcconUjg to 
rS^t hoc comparSn. this w« sutlstically higher ^^^-^^ 

which was 3S5 (1(136) - 3.45 p < JOS). THus, both tastnictois and VTAE supeiviiois believe putidpattt Job- 
reUted gains are higher than company officials believe they are. 

An analysis of variance showed a significant difference »«»™?°5^""P^ ""^^ 

responses to the question of whether partidpanu are promoted. lastructois reported 3.42 while coopuy 

officials reported 2.25. 

Similarly, responses of VTAE supervisors and instructois to the question of increased t^j^tor 
promotion (vers\tt aaual promotions) were sutistically higher than grouped r«ponses of union ofBdab/peer 
advisors. The combined mean for VTAE supervisois/insiructors was 3.54. The combined mean for union 
officials/peer advisors was 147 (r(l36) » 3.50p < .05). 

Hiere were no other significant differences in response to this duster of items among the other lool paitaer 
groups. 

Comparisoo cT PartldpwiU* and Local Partacrs* Rcapooacs 

Academic measures. When aU questions reUtive to academic improvement were grouped, responsa of 
panidpants to the academic duster were sutistically higher than responses of local P«tae». /iK^jWto the 
acadeinic duster were math, writing, reading, speaking. ESU GED. and computer skills .) P»rtidpants 
reported a mean improvement of 4.45 while local partners* responses reflected a mean improvement some of 
4.23 (F{ia66) » 10.63 p i .05). Both means reflect high opinions of paitidpantt* academk; improvenenL 

Job-related measures. Similarly, when questions relative to job-related performance were grouped, responses 
of local partners were suiisUcally higher than responses of partidpants. (Induded in the job-reUted measures 
were job skills, abiUty to work together with other employees, ability to work with supervisors, ability to soKe 
problems, quality of work and self-image.) Panidpants reported a mean improvement of 171 while the mean 
for local partners was 3.65 (f(U71) « 4100 p t .05). 

Thus partidpants believe their overaU levels of academic achievement to be higher than kxal partner 
believe them to be. Conveisely, parUdpants beUeve their overaU levels of improvement in job-reUted measures 
to be lower than local partners believe them to be. 

Participant promoiabUUy. When partidpants and local partners were asked if partidpaUon inCTeasedeUgibility 
for promotfons. their mean responses differed with the difference being sutisUcally significant The mean 



"Computer skills was defined by state WPT leaders as operation of computers to enhance basic skills 
needed at the job site and to utilize instructional software. 
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dichotomous Kale «c<l on <M ""^L!*!^ .iSSly M|»r mon tto« locrt («™«-1.96 

'X'^ • """" 

«s also lOrt tot Uas ,«s.ion. '•'"S^'SSS iTttSSi^ omfUt » 1.46 (« W*0 - 
that, in gcneril, neither group believed U«t ptnKip»«» r 

participation in the program. ^ w i^j 

otogress in the Learning CenteB-»32 comptrefl to 4^ wr i~ 
iwones are strong potitive indkatois, however. 

Job mjaymaa. In tenas of job enjoyment, ^^^SSS 
^Zcnl^V^nis reported . »e«i «P^'^»^'»^^°of^cr?^ w« In a ««e l«i«ive 
partners was 3.42 (f (U7l) - 17.12 .05). ^^^X»r«e than » affte. 

While stttisUdly Significant J? SSf'^^v*^^ 

sirrsrrrp^s^^o^^ 

opposite sides of neutral. 

ojuon of teanng Uie Us. of pro {«. * b «^i<l«e* »»' '»P°™»'- 

liiticipanis tad local panoeisn to «liicbprotnm|oaB 

F„, panlclpants. .be .op <^ P»<^ ri^.'^Tt^lST.^^^^^^ 
as either Bisl. sccohd. or thui choice were seu inaie. maut 
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agreement on the importance of self image and matit: participant, however, held computer skills « 
•mportant program goal and ranked reading as seventh in order of importance. Local P*""**" ""^Jj 
computer skills as fifth in imporunce in a two-way tie with problem-solvmg. m difference tetattve to the 
perceived importance of reading versus computer sUlls has great implications fbr the way in which workpUoe 
literacy is planned, delivered, and marketed to employees. 

Local partners offered a number of goals in addition to the stated goals of the profram. The two most 
frequently mentioned 'other* goals were improvement in "basic skills' (9 responses) and sutements about the 
learning center as providing a foundattoo for future learning. As one panlcip«it laW. The too Ihey arc 
accustomed to being In a class makes it easier for them in company training. TTwes marked difference 
between those who have been in a class and those who have not They are head and shoulders above the 
others, whether it's training for qtality or SPC they are not intimidated like othcn .... 
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Pameipmtt- Otoica of Top TVee GoaUfar WrTPto^mn 



COALS 


SdecMd ai Fkit 
Ffionty 

(Na) % 


Sdec 

(Na) 


Priority 


Sctocttd 
Thifd Prioriiy 
(Na) 


% 


fWH,»lC 

(Na) 


liai 
QBd« or 

(tortQf 

% 




(21) 


21 


(10) 


to 


(10) 


10 


(41) 


40 


2. KUthOuUi 




14 


OS) 


IS 


(5) 


s 


(W) 


13 




(10) 


10 


W 




04) 


14 




9 


4. lAprc^ quality 




(«) 


• 


(i3) 


13 


(») 


21 


S. JobsloUi 




10 




10 


(3) 


3 


(a) 


21 


6. Probkm-folviag 




2 


03) 


13 


(5) 


S 


(JO) 


a» 




(9) 


♦ 


(3) 


3 


(<) 


« 


0«) 


11 


«. WtitiBf 


(«) 




<«) 


• 


(3) 


3 


(17) 


17 


9. GcttiBf aiOQi bdlcr with 
oibcr cflipkiyoo 




7 


(2) 


2 


(5) 


S 


(14) 


14 


10. Eligible for pft>flK>cion 


(3) 


3 


(2) 


2 


(9) 


9 


(14) 


14 


n. Other 


(2) 


2 




4 


(«) 


« 




12 


12. Job caioyiDciit 


(2) 


2 


(5) 


S 


C2) 


2 






13. Job tnmfer 


(2) 


2 


(5) 


5 


(2) 


2 


(») 


9 


14. GctUag akmg better with 




(2) 


2 


(«) 


« 


(«) 


S 


15. ESL 


(<) * 


(t) » 




(5) 


5 


16. Speaking 


0) t 


0) » 


(3) 


3 


(5) 


5 



"Computer skills >fc3s defined by suic WPT leaders as operation of computers to enhance basic skills 
needed at the job site and to utilize instruciionai soft>».-arc. 
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% 


Selected w 1 
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% 


FInt. S«omd. 
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34 


33 


13 


13 


19 


19 


ftft 


ft5 




27 




22 


22 


11 


11 


ftO 


59 




21 




17 


17 


11 


11 


49 


4t 




13 




11 


11 1 


11 


11 


35 


34 


1 5. CooputcrtkiU^ { 


7 


7 


13 


13 


13 


12 


32 


31 




10 


10 


to 


10 


11 


12 


32 


31 


1 7. CdUBf akMf better with 


4 


4 


15 


15 


10 


10 


29 


28 


1 8. JobSkiUft ' 


10 


10 


7 


7 ' 


10 


10 


27 


aft 




i 7 


7 


7 


7 




ft 


V> 
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1 lO^Mfibte Cof pfotnoiiott 


3 


3 


9 




1 7 
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19 
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3 


3 
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4 


2 


1 1 


1 
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3 


3 
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1 
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•computer ikilU w «Jeru»ed by ittte WIT" l»k« « oi«i« 
iimnifitoiMl tottwipe. 



Notcirorlhy Pnctiocs 

One of the research questions sought to identify the "best practices' exhibited by the programs whose 
participants reported the highest mean of improvement in academic skills and job performance. Thvi the mean 
for aU scaled survey items twas calcuUted for eadi of the 10 sites where participants were interviewed. Hiese 
aggregate means ranged from 3.71 to 4.13. An Analysis of Variance revealed, howevt., that none of the 
differences were sttiisiicaliy significant among the sites. TTmis the initial design which included descriptive 
analyses of tiiese top-performing sites could not be completed. The researcher. noneUiekss, identified one 
praaicc that has apparently met wiU» success and another wortiiy of continued study. The approach tiiai 
appeared to contribute to program vitality retaied to utilizing an advisory committee composed of .ind led by 
participants and peer advisors. The practice Uut should be studied is Uiat of extending Learning Center hours 
so that all shifts have reasonable access to educaiional services. 

The 25 instructor; who responded reported certification in: Elcmcnury education (11); English/spcech 7-12 
(5) and English without a specified level (3); and ABE/GOAL (6). Other certifications reported were math 

IS 
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«n«i i«vel av ESL (2); reading. KA2 (2): oceptionit educttlon. K-i (I); 
7.»2 (1) .nd math •^"»«-\V\»^"!;jS^^j^^^^^ mlslc K.12 (1). 

science (1): »oci»l studies. 7.12 (1); a«n>iy ^^^t v^i. 

Tabic 19 . 
v»^h^ or Hours Uammg Ctnterjs Open per wttK 




Radnc, wo «WK>iy groups were o»«r«d. ^^o^^^^^ ^^^^^ oiber ffwip « 
group of .bout 60 peer advisors, a number <>' '^o" ^^^.J^JfJ^^.^^^ botk gwp* 
^mLttee»mpo.S:f««pa^offl^^n«^ 

were led by commiitee members themselves and P'?™^ °PP°""" 
in communication, pioblem-soMng. planmng. and leadenhip. 

X .u-iu, .roup «. o««d ^pj~z's.ars;'L"sr. :ss<^?:^ 

see the examples while learning the terminology. 

hours tte Le.nu«, Centen ■«rc operL Numl>« »' ''°^™«^?^"'^o^Smm»ttlc «orkeo- Khetfulc 

mMtol ho«B. but tt is . mioKr-centeml approach «nh)r of hrthet stod,. 

ProsniiD Loos^^y 

.s^.i.irr^ffi'^-sjo"?.^^^ 

start-up dates for the 10 sites visited. 

Table 20 
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Site 


Sun Date 


Amcrtcan Brass 


10«8 


Beloit Corporation 


I0/S8 


Briucs &. Stratton 


10/88 


J. 1. Case 


10/88 


Joems 


10/88 


Schrciber 


10/88 


Goodyear 


mo 


Mihwttkce County 


3^1 


Serigraph 


4/91 


Royal Basket/CunltiOB 


5/91 



Bankn to Putklpttloo , 

Parncipcrus'.ie.sof barriers. Participants U^terviewcd at the lO sites were askedwhatf^^^^ 
fofS^ttend the Learning Center. FbUowing are their responses in sununaiy form. 



Illness (S) 
Second job (4) 

Distraction of nice weather (4) 
Shift changes (3) 

Long distances between worit and home (3) 
You must push yourself (2) 



Lack of time (24) 

Overtime and long work hours (18) 
Family and chikl care responsibiliUes (IS) 
Inconvenient hours (10) 
No barriers (8) 
Other (7) 
Attend VTAE college also (6) 

Loan partnm ' ^ of barrim. Local p^tners at .11 22 sites were asked ^« 
wortm\oWd the Uaming Center. FbUowing are their responses in summary form. 



Overtime and long work hours (60) 

Family responsibilities and child care (44) 

Uckof time(34) 

Inconvenient hours (25) 

Inconvenient location (17) 

Other (12) 

Embarrassment (11) 

Motivation lacking (11) 

ShiftAchedole changes (10) 

Fear (10) 

Layofis (9) 

Employees work second jobs (8) 
Must go on their own time (5) 
Workplace politics (union vs. management) 

(5) 

Aiiiiude of being •too oW to learn (4) 
Car pooling (4) 



None (3) 

Lack of awareness (3) 
Shutdowns (2) 

Long disunccs between work and home (2) 

Distraction of nice weather (2) 

Production schedule makes it difficult to let employees go 

(2) 

Bad attitude toward education (2) 
Vacations (1) 
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panncn was not mentioned by the current froup of partidpanis. 
signtficint barrier. 

lo come in early and luy Ute--I have two kids.* 
I am here.* 

A participant pinpointed a -r^^r^rj^.^^Z^^^^^:^^^ 
learning center till 5KX) when the center is open. doesn't get done wMewc 

to be zl incomplete meshing of education and work acmntte. ^"^J^;^ aad *ork. And 

attend.- Another said. "We are shon °^ ^ P^"/" '^.^fJ^^ ^ » 

we are rushed to put out more work faster oeiore going lo uic Muuiug 

after schooling to catch up.* 

While WM.».l..U.ud*.»*»to..mb.ms»n»coH^ 
are aggregated, they were sUU aoi cited as frequently as overtime and long wrk hours. 

Mochators tor Partldpatloo ^ w .t*^ 

Panicipams^ vuws of monvaton. Partidpaats were asked what factors encouraged them to attend the 
Learning Center. Their responses are summarized below: 



Opportunity to learn to use computers (22) 
Desire for self-improvement (16) 
Desire for education (16) 
Knowledgeable, supportive instruaor (9) 
Math (7) 

Convenient hours (6) 
ESL (5) 

Interesting* varied courses, materials (5) 
Sctsc of aooomplishment, pride, and 
enhanced self image (4) 
On-site, accessible location (S) 
Fear of job loss (4) 
No cost to participants (4) 



Self.paced (3) 

Nottthreatening learning environment (3) 
Promotion (3) 

Variety of promotional strategies (3) 
Reading (3) 

Chance for children to have oetier luc (2; 

Confidentiality (2) 

Convenience (2) 

Equipment (2) 

Job skills (2) 

Spouse can enroll (2) 

Transfer (2) 

Other (19) 



the Learning Center. Their responses are summarized as follows: 



Company incentives for attending (26) 
On-site accessible location (21) 
Communicative peer advisors (19) 
Promotion possibility (18) 



Knowledgeable, supportive instruaors (17) 
Interesting, varied courses, materials (17) 
Desire for self-improvcmcni (16) 
Convenient hours (16) 
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Sense of accomplishment pride, enhanced 
self esteem (16) 

Self-paced, one^m-onc. indtvidualued 
mstruaion (15) 

Positive comments from partiapanis (15) 

Fear of job loss (15) 

Confidemialtty (13) 

Awareness of workplace changes (12) 

Computer skills (U) 

Increased job skills (11) 



Supportive management (II) 
Variety of promotional strategies (8) 
Basle reading and/or math skilU (6) 
No cost to parttctpants (5) 
Union support (4) 
Convenience (4) 

Inoeased knowledgcrand skills (4) 
Supeivisofs* support (3) 
Child care payment (3) 
FaciUties (3) 
OED(3) 

Spouse support (3) 

Skills can be applied to job (3) 

Sodali2atk>n opportunities (3) 

No testing (2) y 

Changes in persmal situation (2) 

Other (22) 
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p.^en. for complcmj 50 l»«n. mon.l«l> *»' P«« •'««"»»• •«> "« 
floor to get to know everyone* 

Loci pancKB died ""W ^f^^^T^ , „ ucm. It li piotrtk. bowvet. ilui amtm 

in the Learning Centers. 



.S^tt****""* *^ J^J*^*"^ Uic LeamiBf Center could be 

Participants' views on potattial imprnvenwas. PtitldpMtt were asitea now ue L»iiu>t 

improved. They suggested the foUowiag: 

'r/n'^ 55:" SSeT'nSLrials. piogr«ns. «d courses (4) 

Don t imow (10) i- j,,^ (3) 

More p*rtidp«tion (7) 

More promotion (5) 

m top three responses were more hours, fine as is, «d "^nn know^/Jout one^ m^^^^ 
for more hours cited tte need for more hours convenient to second and third shift workers. Most of those who 
bad nothing to suggest said they were too new to know. 




Locai partrtfn vtrws ofpotintuil tmprovtment. When local partners were asked how the Lcamsng Center 
could be improved, the follow*n| sufgesttons ««rc offered: 



More hours (M) 

More space (17) 

Job-related training (16) 

More promotion (13) 

More computers (12) 

Wider course seleaion (12) 

More employee input (10) 

More computer programs/Instruction (7) 

More struaured courses (7) 

OK as is (7) 

Sites at each plant (4) 

Curriculum development (4) 

More company support (5) 

More peer advisor support (4) 



Coordination with other company training (4) 
More consistettt location (3) 
Schedule on comptny time, not VTAE (3) 
Greater depth (3) 

More VTAE support, invoNement (3) 
More materials (2) 
instructor (2) 

More instruaor inservice (2) 

Family members should be allowed (2) 

More partidpa&ts (2) 

On-site child ewe (2) 

More vislbtUty of Instruaor in plant (2) 

Doni know (I) 

Other (22) 



FanidpMU' additional ccmmems. To the open^nded ^uestioo on ndditiontl comments, most pnrtldpants 
offered positive responses about the Center and the Instructs 

• Tlie instruaors are great! They and the subjects arc food for self-esteem. 

• The instruaor is so patient and easy to be relaxed around. 

e Instruaors are great! There's never been an instruaor turn me down for help even when it was crowded. 



Partidpanu at one site remarked on the negative attitude some workers had towmrd the Learning Ccnten 

• People say they don't have to come because they aren't stupid. 

• We asked in a questionnaire what we could do to make more people attend and one person wrote, 'I got 
my schooUn' done when I was younger and you shouMa too . . .* 

Appfenchea to CnstnmMnt Instrwctioa for m Conqmny 

Instruaois at all 22 sita were asked how th^ tailored instruction to meet the needs of the worksite. 
Twenty-five teachers responded. Six, or about one fourth, described a process of finding out firom employees 
what they need and then assembling instructional materials or e^)eriences to accompUsLi the objectives desired 
by employees. The remainder reported vaiying combinations of that individualized instruction with employee 
and emptoyer input and use of materials aauaUy used in woric activities at the site. About one third said they 
use input on needs from employees and or management to tailor instruction to the company* Another third 
reponed using company materials, such as shop manuals, blueprints, piecework reportt and other dau forms, 
labor grade tests, and the like, in the teaching process. 

Several reported using WESA job analyses as the basis for curriculum devefopment One reported that the 
Learning Center provided instructional support for required company-uught courses in SPC and blueprint 
reading. One teacher who reported attending departmental meetings was learning gauging, measurement, and 
blueprint reading herself. 

Summary of Findings 

The first research question was, To what extent do program participants agree they have achieved their 
academic and job-rclated objcaives?" Participants solidly agreed that thc>- had improved in the basic skills 
studied. On a five-point scale where 1 = srrongh,' disagree and 5 « strongly agree, the means ranged from 4.00 
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.tokfe /or proton » 1 16 tot ■»ip«»>»)'* '"''.^*ot "|5£» tpeol- 'I"' »«» ^ "l*^ 

in job-reUted areas rtnfod from 84% 

being promoted and \0% reported job transfers. 

Participanu liulictcd they ^rc »tl»fi^7^ SS?l?^he^^^^SS2S^S:^^ 
Of 4.3Z S participant responses ^'^ •"^SSL^d S^^^^^ ^ school completed. No sutistically 
and ethnic background, momhs of attendance and nigncs i 
significant differences could be ktettiifled. 

were not ttught at most sitca. 

,-^u — a ihsi nartidDanu had increased self'imafe, but 

in » maa Rspoue oC 4.» ImUotiin •ireaiieiit 

to the question of whether participants are promoted. 

Similarly, when local partners' '«PO'««*J'.S!'''^„*°J?^^ 
believe participants' job-retated ^SJIf*^*^' ^2^^ than union officials and peer 

they do. 

StaancoJfy Signifkant Baween-Croup ,0 academic improvement, it was found 

scores, however, reflect high opinions. 

1 \ 777h hv mte WPT leaders as operation of compuiers to enhance basic skills 

Computer skills was defmcd by sutc w r 1 ^ 
needed at the job site and to utilize instruaional software. 
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a>nvcrscly. local ptnncn believe part.cipanu' Improvement in job-relatcd measures to be higher than 
participanu themselves. 

Responses of both group, to questions about promouWHty. actual promotion, or Job transfers indicated that 
neither group believes them to be significant program outcomes. 

Part.ap.nu reported higher level of satisfaaton withthclr propess (4^) ^^^.^Tg^^lt 
lower IcvTls of j<Jb enjoyment (146) than the levels ticribed to them by leal partneis (3.42). Except u the 
case of *job enjoyment,* responses varied in the same direction. 

The third research question i«s. -Which program objealves do partidpantt and ^^^^^ 
significantr For panicipants. the top three goals selected *ere computer ^•"•k and self image. 

For local partners, the top three goals selected were self-image, math and reading sUlls. 

m fourth research question was. -What are K>»e of ^^1^"^^^^^^^^!?^;^ 
panicip«itt report the highest mean of impiovemeat in ae^Jemic ^"^^ SSSSS^n ^i£^r 
Suld noTbealtfi^red as proposed because there was iK>sutUtical^ 

the 10 Sites, -me researcher identified one noteworthy practice cUeiwI at the sites, whicb was 
S^UdpJl!^ idlLiy coundU. A promising pi«alce was that of boUdlng Leandng Center hou. aio«>d 
workers* shifts. 

In other findings, participants and partners were consistent in identifying the same top four barriers to 
panid|«tion: lack of UmeVovertime and long work hours; family and diild care responsibilities; and 
inconvenient hours. 

Panidpants reported that they were motivated to attend the Learning Center primarily by the oppoinuiity 
to learn to me computers, desire for seU improvement and desire for education. 

Local partners felt that company incentives for attending were the most powerftU motivators foitomS by. 
on site toation; communicative peer advisors; promotion possibiUty; knowledgeable, supportive iM«n«ors; 
interesting and varied courses and materials; desire for seU-improvement; convenient hours; seiBeofpndeand 
enhanced seU esteem; self-paced one-on-one instruction; positive comments from paruapants; fear of job iocs; 
confidcntiaUty; awareness of workplace dianges; computer skills; Increased job skills; supportwe manafeaenL 

In terms of suggested program Improvements, botii partidpants and local partners indicated that the top 
need was for more Learning Center hours. 

Finally, about one tiiird of tiic teachers say tiiey use aaual company materials In U»e teaching process-shop 
manuals, blueprints, piece work reports. Ubor grade tests and tiie like. One of tiiese instructors was kainug 
gauging, measurement and blueprint reading berselt 

PoUqr Hecommeodatioos 

I. Each program shoukl focus on a limited nomber of objectives that mttts the needs of tiut worksite 
rather than 1« partidpant outcomes in addition to process outcomes. 

This evaluation measured opinions on partidpant improvement in seven basic skill areas and nine job- 
related areas. Thus, local programs were accounuble for 16 partidpant outcomes in addition to 13 process 
objectives for orienting employees, training peer advisors, and the like. 

It would be hdpful for each program site to identify which of the 16 kinds of partidpant outcomes should 
be urgetrt at tiiat worksite. For example, 'promotfen* is a general goal of Uie program. Paruapants and tocal 
partners aUke indicated that promotions and job transfers are not generally occumng as a result of the 
program. During economic slumps such as the one experienced during the period in which this cvaluauon was 
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on lay-off than were currently employed. 

measures in such oomptnies. 

The ot .h«,«, toc «ch .u. «.M t. - 0' °f f""'"'" 

more closely linking loeil punning and evaluation. 

Increased use of Job sU!l wqulremenl analyses, called WotkpUce MocauoiHu aw 

WESA job analysa as the basis for curriculum dwetopmeoL 

reUted basic skills in the process. 

to scTvc those employees most in need. 

3. site. Should lda.Uiy provide the opU-- -dx betw^n toully in^ 
temt small gn>ap dasies. 

,eam bulldmg >od «rt>al coomunlcalion skills iKMsmjly 'S;'^'? '^^h^^^^'^rtia^te 

well as those who learn best through on-cn-onc independent study. 

4. Co«p«Ues wishtaf ptater partidpatloo of o-pk^tes In eductioo.1 upcradinc d»o«ld provide prid ti-e 
during the work day for caaptoycc cducatloa. 
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mentioned in this study included holdinft clavscs during company time, paying partial wtgcs for attendance* 
providing bonu«» for completing 50 hours, and providing monthly door prizes for attendance. 

S. Sttet thould unc Advisory groupa oT partidpanu lo help pUn and evaluate the protruna. 

Half of the sites visited had advisory or steering committees that included participants. This evaluation shows 
that there are significant dtsaepandes among the perceptions of key players in local WPT programs. For 
eiample, participants and local partners do not share the same notions as to what motivaica people to attend. 
Instruaors and company offkUls differ as to the degree to which participants improve in job-reUted measures. 
VTAE supervisors and instruaors differ with union otHdals and peer advisors on the degree to which 
participation increases promoubility of employees. Thus oommanlcation and coUaboraiive planning should 
inaease. Advisory groups of sukehokSers can be highly effeaive in that effort. 

Federal admlnlatrmUve polkka realrtetlng conpoter InatrvcslOQ ahould be ModllM or etlmlnatad lo 
enable WPT to reach Ita tnlendad cooatitucnt group »oct tffocthfcljr. 



Currem program partidpantt consider computer skills as one of the three moat important goals of the 
program for them* If WPT is to serve its primary stakeboldeiSF<mployees-4t abotdd be responsive to their 
expressed needs* Using a computer to compose and then to read what one has written* or using a computer 
for mathematics are methodolof^ for building basic sUUs that hold no stigma for worioen. 

In addition^ many of the WPT participants from clerical to line workers spoke of needing to become 
computer literate to perform their jobs. A machine operator at American Brass in IGenoaha reported that 
before attending the WPT Learning Center, he had to call his supervisor in the middle of the night to reboot 
the computer that controlled his machine. He reported that he now has the skill to manipulate the computer 
himself. Authors Camevaie, Gainer, and Villet (1990) rdnfofce this daint ^Advances in infofmation4iased 
technology (computer hardware and software) have been the major source of changing akOls requirements in 
moat American jobs* (p. 84). The 1983 report of a Task Force on Vocational Tedmical Preparation 
(Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Te^niad and Adult 
Education) said: 

Most people either will work directly with computers or have their wortc inflttrncDrt by computers in 
some significant way. An influence as pervasive as this requires, among other things* an informed dtizeniy 
that not only understands i^t computers can and cannot do but also is aware of the problems and issues 
invoked in their use. Computer competency is a basic skill complement^ to other comp e tencies, such 
as reading, writing, mathematics, and reasoning. 

Students entering a vocationalAechnical educational program should be able to: 

# Demonstrate a basic knowledge of computer terminology and of how computers opera:e. 

• Demonstrate some abili^ to use the computer and appropriate software for 
•self-instruction 

-collection and retrieval of information 

•word processing (including the development of keyboard, composition, and editing skills) 
•modeling, simulations, and decision making 

•problem solving, both through the use of emting programs and through cxperienoe with developing 

one's own programs. . . (p. 3) 
Learning to use computer software can serve the dual function of enha nc ing basic academic skiUs wiiile 
simuluneously developing job skills without stigmatizing workers as being 'dumb* or deficient. 
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1992 PARTICIPAHT SURVEY 
VXSCONSBI WRKFLAa PAXINERSIIP TKAIMDiC PXOGKAH 
Conducccd by cht C«atcr for Education and Work, UV-MADISON 

Tais survty is to li«-p :ina out how z^t •TT program h€lp» woriters. It is co»- 
cLece.v ccr.riient la . ana no cne will know your natae. W« art int«re$ted m how 
sucn ycu reel rhc -^Arninjj Center nas h«i?eo you. 

I vii: reac a icar-2r!ter- . Please cell me -r.ecner you strongly iisagree. iisagrtt, 
-e::-.rr izn^ --^r :ij3ire«. igre*. strcngiv jgr«e fina tr.e staceaer.t •.cn- 
icc:2c.e. C PLEASE liOrE; Intervicver 3ust use a Mo- 2 pencil to coi«)i«te thla 
form. ) 

If ycu lid not study a $ub:ect I ask you jNJut, please teil »e. 

1 • Strongly Disagree 

2 - Disagree 

3 « Neltbcr Agree nor Disagree 

4 - Agree 

5 « Strongly Agree 
O - Not Applicable 

PART I i Since I started attending the Learning Center ♦ I have if oved ; 

1- ^^az^. Sk.iis 



T. ^ 'T. T ■'^ ^ T 



'X ^ ® ''^ r : T" 



<;/ ^ C*' vi/ ^ 



iceaier.s iic s 



:iLi..-s 



3. 

6. 
7. 



Since I started attending > I have improved : 



-.V CO SfCl-lS 



^. Aci-iiy :r vor;'. trgetr.er -itn :tr.er ertp.^yees 



8. 

5. 



rvisrrs 



.\tilitV solve irrclerrs 
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BEST COPY AVARAeU 



< * Neither Aijree nor tnsj/.ret- 

a . ACTe« 

^ • Strongly Agree 
0 • Not Applicable 

.<js«i Jescrioe . 



PAKT II : Since attew iiM the U^mxng Center: - 
: ac sa-.is::«c vith the progress I hav- raae 

: rr-cart*? ^l.i- : 3 cr taction 
I er.joy ^cc siore 
PART III : Since attend it^ the Leaminy Center, I have 

Ic. ?.ec*iveG a promotion >Yes 2-So 

Transrerrec a -.fteren: :ob I'^es :-Nc 



Icacsents: " 

(PUtASE NOTC: Interviewer repeat Ixst t£ necessary- ' 



Most laccrtant 

Second aosc important 
Third most important _ 









21, How aany i 
















11. "-Tnat IS y 








Z2. V-at IS y 








Zl . r.izr.est | 
















2-. Vr.ai IS 
















:i. •*'r.a- IS 




THANK YOU SO 







1 • 1-6 months 

2 « '-12 months 

3 ■ 13-li months 



4 ■ l<»-23 montr.s 

5 ■ 2--29 months 
0 ■ 3C-3o months 



■ Male 2 ■ Female 



60 or over 



7 or less 

3 

v-ll 



1 - .Asian/ AJPerican 
: - 3iacK 
3 - Hispanic 



4-12 
: . 13-15 

6 * collefe zraduate 



« ■ Native American 

5 ■ «>4ll€ 



Wr.a- IS the name of your comoany? 



1 • • J— r J 3 T ' u\\ S 



15. 

10, 
17. 



la- - 

19. 1 



.-r ^ 



'* 2oi z:.r'X-0®©®®i^ 
I i 

23; ^ c/ d ■ w 'c/ 'O' 'C* 



0®( 



24 



(i)©(D(D®®^ 
, : ;: i-d -e'®®®€ 
I^®©®®0®-1 



eric: 



Part VI. 1992 Participant Survey 

What factors make ii difficult for you to attend the Learning Center? 



What factors encourage you to aoend? 



How can the Learning Center be improved? 



What other topics/subjects should be offered? 



Other comments? 



Company: 



Tha|t& you! 



1992 LOCAL ?AltWEl SOKVTf ^^.^^ 
tflSCOHSIH WORKFUCE PATDIEltSHIP tlATHDIC PWKIAM 

^ - Wisconsin Woritplace Partnership 

aential ir.j r€Cort€d as grouped zata. 

-^n*-*- -d-cat-on ano *orK. University 

Education. 

Please use a No. 2 lead pencil,^ Do Sbles 

co«>ent3 below each ouestion. 'esoond :d eac. ^ues^.on by a* 

- - -r.e rizrt usir.? -r.e f-.l^wir.^ sca.e: 

1 - Strongly Dtsagree 

2 » Disagree 

3 - Neither Agree nor Dtsagree 

4 « Agree 

J : srsiLJsn (If th. It-, in 1-19 - «>t .ci. 

for your WPT U*nxla« C«nt«r) 

PART I: The follo^ng »t«e«nc5 *re about peopl. 

Center, lallcate your level of a«r«eaent or dis*«reeMnt. 



The UPT L«amia8 Center iaproves workers': 



1. r'^z- Skills 



0©a:-9®®0®- 

i e®x®®®o®' 

I.- ^ t 1 7 1®®® 



IrJ5l:.5r. as a Uczt.c *-ar^-2i^ 
Skills :r.e :ZZ zisz 



3. 



:d vcr.< tcErtr.cr -t..e. e . — 



_ 'J i » i «- 



3 



BEST COPY AVAiUBLE 



s. • . • ^ • 

- StronitJir Arree 
Not Applicaole 



P AK7 II : At. .1 result of the VFT prograa. participants; 



- . : -.^;r bs acre 



PAKT III : All the goRls of this progra* are giver, in Questions 1-19. Please 
list the 3 goals of the progra* that joy "^'^ laportant 



Tr.iri nicsc important 



?Altr IV : Please provide the following infotnaclOQ about yourself. 



a an: 

1 « instructor 
1 « ur.ion official 
3 « cospany official 
- « peer advisor 



5 « 'vTAE supervisor 

6 « State partner 

T « Other 



.eas- describe 



Please go on to PART V on the attached sheet for further cooacnts. Thank you. 



• - ' * T - 

^ s ^ C - w ^ 



t. . : \ , : 1 1 : :- 

19. . : : 1 1 T 3 : : 

I c -X *c X X'C I ^ 

: 1 1 1 : 1 : 1 1 

20. ^;|?©€X€)e(D'r 



©(D®®®®i:-i 



0®®®®®CSI 
©®®©®©©®(i 



Part V. Local Partner Survey 

What factors make it difficult for workers to aucnd the WPT Learning ' 



What factors encourage workers to attend the WFT Learning 



How can the WPT Learning Center be impra/cd? 



What other topics/subjects should be offered? 



Other cocnmcnts? 



Part VI. (Instructors Only) 

In what subject(s) and lcvcl(s) is your teacher cettificaiion? 



27. 



Deschbe how you iiilor inswiction to meet the needs of this worksite. 



28. To whM exient do you feel the cuniculum resources in the Learning Center are adetfiate lo meet student 
needs? 



29. Company: 



Thank you for completing this survey! Please do not fold or staple any 
of the sheets. 
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Appendix C 



Workplace Literacy Interviews 
April-June. 1992 



BUSINESS 


^^^ER VIEW bK5> 


DATES/TIMES H 


01. Goodyear 


Natalie 


Tties 7*10 am; May 12 




Kathleen 


Tues 2-6 pm; May u 


02. Joems 




Wed 1<»S trni; June 3 


03. Schrttber 


Kathleen 


W«i nm: May 13 


fxi Ariffffs h Stnuon 


Kathleen 


Moo 7-9 am: 11:30-2:30. 3-7 pm: May 11 




Cindy 


Tues 3>7 Dm* Mav 12 




Kathleen 


Tues 7*11 am; May 12 1 




Bob 


WmI 11 9m*7 txn: Mav 13 1 


06. Bcloit Coq). 


Cindy 


WmI 1«6 om* Mav 13 




Cindy 


Thtrs l<-6 Dcn; May 14 


07. American Buss 


Kathleen 


Tutt US ixn: Aiiril 21 




Kathleen 


ThiKS 1-5 pm; April 23 


08. Royal Baskei/Cun. 


Kathleen 


Tt» 2-4 pm; May 19 


09. J J. Case 


Kathleen 


Mm 7*10 am: Aoril 27 




Bob 


Mon 2-7 pm: April 27 


10. Serigraph 


Kathleen A Natalie 


Thws 5:30-8:30 am. 12-5 pm. 7 pm-l2.-00 am: 
May 28 




Kathleen & Natalie 


Friday 6 am-4 pm; May 29 j 
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